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THE LIBRARY - 


There are many ways in which to consider a library. A Labor superintendent might think of ours 
as a place where 52 students are being taught to handle and place in the hands of other students the 
great books of literature. 


The Extension Worker might think of the library as the home of those books which, through the 
Extension Service are enriching mountain homes in 7 of 8 mountain states. 


_ The Library Specialist might think of it as a place where eleven college students have a course in 
Library Science. 


And the Faculty member may well think of it as the place to which his students will go for their 
required reading, and in which he himself can also find recreational reading. The average student likes 
to think of it as the House of the People in which are held for his service 79,890 books, with a circula- 
tion of 88,879 books last year. During the last year 3,815 books were added to Berea College Library. 
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PROGRAM 


Conference Theme: “Building on New Foundations” 
‘ 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14 
4-7:30 p.m. Registration—Boone Tavern 
7:30 p.m. First General Session—Gray Auditorium 
Harold F. Brigham, presiding 
Organ Prelude—Miss Toshiko Katsumata 
Address of Walcome—Dr. Wm. J. Hutchins, 
President of Berea College 
Response—Mrs. Ruth Theobald Young, Director 
of K.L.A. 
Trio—Mrs. Charles Morgan, Miss Helen Bick- 
nell, Miss Grace Cornelius 
Greeting and Announcements—Dr. John Bar- 
row, Librarian of Berea College 
Violin—Miss Dorothy Hall 
} Address—Miss Tommie Dora Barker, Director 
Emory University Library School, Atlanta, Ga. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15 
7:30 am. Junior Librarians’ Breakfast Meeting 
9:00 a.m. First Business Session—Union Church 
Minutes 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Report of Auditing Committee 
Appointment of Committees 
A.L.A. Reports 
S.E.L.A. Reports 
Report of Committes on Legislation 
Round Table Discussion of Certification, Chair- 
man, Miss Edna Grauman, Louisville 
Announcements 
11:45 a.m. Friends of the Library Luncheon—Boone 
Tavern 
Mrs. A. S. Gardiner, presiding 
Miss Lucille Parks, solo; Mr. Howard Trent, 
piano 
Address—Lieutenant Governor Keen Johnson 
Reports from the field on significant library 
developments 
Status of Citizens Library Movement 
Address—Mrs. Emma Guy Cromwell, Director 
of the State Department of Library and Archives 
Business meeting of lay representatives 
Afternoon FREE, Sight-seeing trips arranged by Berea 
College 
3-4 Campus trip; 4-5 Tea at home of President 
Hutchins; 5-6 Library Visitation 
FRIDAY OCTOBER, 15 
7:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting—Boone Tavern 
Miss Dorothy Goodwin, Louisville, presiding 
Address: “Adventures in Writing,” Willie 
Snow Ethridge, Louisville, Ky., columnist, mag- 
azine contributor and author of recent book 
entitled: “As I Live and Breathe” 
Address: “The American Frontier,” by Dr. 
Elisabeth S. Peck, Professor of History, Berea 
College 
Entertainment—Mountain ballads by students 
of Berea College, introduced by Miss Gladys V. 
Jameson 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16 


7:30 a.m. School Librarians’ Breakfast meeting 
Opportunity will be given for breakfast meetings of Col- 


lege Section and Public Library Section at this hour if a 
sufficient number make requests for informal round-table 
discussions. 
9:00 a.m. Demonstration of book repairing—cour- 
tesy of “Demco” 
9:30 a.m. Second General Session 
Organ prelude—Mrs. Harris Christopher 
Presentation and discussion of following topics: 
The significance of the T. V. A. Library Demon- 
stration—Miss Mary Rothrock 
Microphotography in library practice—Miss Bess 
Gilbert, Berea 
Status of library training in Kentucky—Miss 
Mildred Semmons, Univ. of Kentucky Library 
School, Lexington 
11:00 a.m. Second Business Session 
Report of the Division of Library Extension, 
Department of Library and Archives—Miss 
Lena B. Nofcier 
Reports from Junior Librarians and School 
Librarians 
Unfinished business 
New business 
Proposed joint meeting in 1938 with Ohio, 
Indiana, and West Virginia in Cincinnati 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
Report of the Resolutions Committee 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
3 p.m. Trip to the hills picnic supper 
Special exhibits to be on display 
Host Librarians—Dr. John Barrow, Librarian, 
and Staff of Berea College Library 





RATES AT BOONE TAVERN 
MEALS: Club Breakfasts 30c to 60c; Lunches 35c, 50c, 75c; 
Dinners 60c, 85c; Sunday Dinners 75c, $1.00; Sunday Suppers 
75c, $1.00. 
DAILY RATES (Room Only) 
Two Persons 
$2.00 — $3.00 
$3.25 — $5.00 


One Person 
$1.00 — $1.75 with running water 
$1.75 — $2.50 with private bath 
WEEKLY RATES (including Board) 
Two Persons 
$15.00 — $19.00 with running water $28.00 — $32.00 
$20.00 — $30.00 with private bath $35.00 — $45.00 
Special rates to families with children, also where more than two 
occupy the same room. Write us for full particulars. 
NO TIPS. Jessie S. Moore, Resident Manager 
On file at registration desk, Boone Tavern, will be lists of other 
available places. 
Please make luncheon, dinner, and breakfast reservations with 
Boone Tavern not later than Oct. 12—Dinner $1,00, Lunch 75c, 
and breakfasts, each 50c. 


One Person 





SPECIAL TRIPS ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
AFTER THE CONFERENCE 


Berea is a good place to spend the week-end. Dele- 
gates to the K.L.A. meeting are urged to treat them- 
selves to this special pleasure. At the Registration desk 
information can be obtained for various trips on Satur- 
day afternoon, some for those who must go on towards 
home that evening, others for those who will return 
to Berea for the night. For the latter group a picnic 
supper will be planned, for which reservations can be 
made at registration. 
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BUILDING ON 
NEW FOUNDATIONS 


In this well-chosen phrase Mr. 
Brigham has described the change 
which has taken place, within the 
last two years, in the library status of 
Kentucky, and has also suggested the 
task that lies before us librarians. 
There must be the process of build- 
ing; both as individuals and as an 
association we are called upon to 
build in this new day. 

Fortunately, Kentucky has had 
vigorous library builders in the past. 
The Womens’ Clubs of the state first 
aroused public opinion to our need of 
libraries. At the charter meeting of the 
K.L.A. Mrs. Riker, State President of 
Womens’ Clubs said, “I can make the 
statement without fear of successful 
contradiction that the largest num- 
ber of Kentucky libraries were not 
only organized by Womens’ Clubs but 
are today supported or sustained by 
some organization of women.” That 
was in 1907. 

Then came that wise and tactful 
builder Miss Fannie Rawson who laid 
the foundations of our State Library 
Commission deep in the rock and sand 
of the Kentucky legislature. She, and 
later, Miss Lena Nofcier, erected upon 
this foundation a structure of library 
usefulness that has held Kentucky for 
a quarter of a century in the fore- 
front of the Southern states. 

As we all know, the financial de- 
pression caused a re-vamping of many 
phases of our civilization, and early 
in the 30’s the era of state planning 
began. Everywhere economy was 
sought in the administration of state- 
supported institutions, and libraries 
were included in these surveys. 

You will find in the K.L.A. Bulle- 
tin of January, 1933, a column con- 
tributed by Mr. Brigham, entitled “A 
librarian’s credo for a time of eco- 
nomic stress.” It is a valuable little 
expression of faith, well worth re- 
perusing. In the following sentence 
he expresses his belief in what has now 
become the chief part of our “new 
foundations” —“I believe libraries are 
an essential and indispensable contrib- 
ution of government to the general 
public welfare.” 

Naturally, when the Executive 
Board of the K.L.A. decided to make 
a survey of Kentucky library condi- 
tions, Mr. Brigham was appointed 
chairman. 

It was hoped this Survey would 


serve as a companion report to the 
Findings and Recommendations of 
the Kentucky Educational Commis- 








sion. 

The work of making this Survey, 
as we all know, was faithfully carried 
on for months. It was so well done 
that it was highly commended at 
A.L.A. Headquarters. It was received 
by the State Planning Board and in- 
cluded in the general report to the 
Legislature, with the result that at an 
extraordinary session of the Legisla- 
ture early in 1936, a new state de- 
partment was created. by the Reor- 
ganization Bill, to be called the De- 
partment cf Library and Archives. As 
it is hoped that the members of the 
K.L.A. have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the provisions and 
functions of this new department, the 
Act will not be reprinted here. It was 
printed in full, on p. 6, K.L.A. Bul- 
letin, Oct. 1936. 

And this is the ““New Foundation” 
upon which we Kentucky librarians 
will build. We need to study it very 
carefully and hopefully. It will bear 
an increasingly great superstructure, 
as the years pass, if we do our part, 
and if the state government does it 
part. 

The Department of Library and 
Archives is to have three divisions, all 
under the supervision of a State Li- 
brarian, as is frequently the arrange- 
ment in other states. Our old friend, 
the State Library Commission, has be- 
come the Library Extension Division 
of the Department, and Miss Nofcier 
has been retained, provisionally, until 
Governor Chandler shall make a per- 
manent appointment. 

The Assistant Librarian, who is to 
head the Legislative and Law Library 
has not yet been appointed. 

And Section 5 says that the “Ken- 
tucky Historical Society shall be con- 
tinued as heretofore established.” 

But the new leader for whom we 
have been eagerly waiting—the State 
Librarian—has recently been appoint- 
ed by Governor Chandler. Mrs. Emma 
Guy Cromwell has been appointed Di- 
rector of Library and Archives at 
Frankfort to head all the library 
services maintained by the State at 
the capital, and to become a member 
of the Governor’s official cabinet. 

The K.L.A. extends a cordial greet- 
ing to Mrs. Cromwell as she assumes 
the large résponsibilities of this posi- 
tion. 

We are glad to know that Mrs. 
Cromwell has a background of dis- 
tinguished service in our state cov- 
ering many years. Her most recent 


attainments are in connection with 


our State Park System of which she! ment. 


was Director from 1931 to 1935 and 
concerning which she published an 
attractively illustrated book. Her 
“Compendium on parliamentary law,” 
1918, and her book on Citizenship, 
1920, indicate her interest and know- 
ledge of civics and law. 

. She possesses a library background, 
based on a summer session Library 
'School at the University of Michigan, 
on library courses at Chautauqua, 
New York and on library experience 
as former Acting State Librarian and 
Secretary of State. In this last capac- 
ity Mrs. Cromwell rendered valuable 
service to the state, and also showed 
herself an archivist by bringing to 
Jight the original papers of all the 
Governors of Kentucky and shelving 
and cataloging these in the library of 
the Historical Society. 

By all these experiences, and also 
as member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, as State Treasurer from 1927 to 
1931, she has a wide acquaintance 
with people in the state who are in a 
position to aid the cause of libraries, 
and she has a reputation for accom- 
plishing the things she sets out to do. 

We are thankful for all these evi- 
dences of leadership, and I am sure 
the K. L. A. stands ready for further 
adventures in the joyful task of tak- 
ing books to the disadvantaged, or 
furnishing means for self-education 
to adults, of meeting community needs 
for library service, for, 





Unless we keep abreast of things 

And learn what each new day reveals 

We find we’re thinking slipshod 
thoughts 

As if our minds had run-down heels. 


Rebecca McCann 





Without doubt the fact that Mrs. 
Cromwell, by virtue of her office, has 
a seat in the Governor’s cabinet, is a 
great advantage to the library inter- 
ests of the state, to librarians and 
citizens alike. A “friend at court” 
can be of surprising value at times. 





We welcome the signs of vigor in 
our Junior Librarians. They have their 
opportunity to begin upon the new 
foundations. May they have as much 
happiness as we older librarians have 
had in our K.L.A. efforts and may 
they be able to bring about a much 
larger sense of responsibility on the 
part of citizens and legislators. Mr. 
Cammack, in his address at Horse 
Cave, stressed the fact that libraries 
are a definite responsibility of govern- 
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LIBRARY CONDITIONS IN KENTUCKY 
July 1, 1937 


Population $2,614,589 
Number of people with public library service 857,129 
Number of people without public library service 1,757,460 
Percentage of population with public library service 33% 
Percentage of population without public library service 67% 
Total number of public libraries 67 
Number of counties with public libraries 59 
Number of counties without public libraries within their borders 61 
Number of. junior college, college and university libraries 40 
Number of special libraries 14 
Number of counties in which there are college or university 

libraries but no public libraries 8 
Number of different counties in which there are public libraries, 

junior college, college and university libraries 67 
Total number of different counties in which there are public 

libraries, junior college, college or university libraries 53 


Public libraries 
Number of tax supported public libraries (those receiving some 


tax money for service) 30 
Number of Public libraries maintained by Womens’ Clubs 23 
Number of public libraries maintained through memberships, 

associations, endowments, etc. 14 
Expenditures per capita (based on the total population 

§7 libraries reporting) 12 
A. L. A. standard per capita 1.00 


Number of volumes per capita (based on total population 

$7 libraries reporting) (about 1-4 of a book) 
American Library Association standard per capita 3 books 
Circulation per capita (based on total population 42 libraries 


28% 
1% % 


reporting ) 88 of a book or a little over 4-5 of a book 
American Library Association standard circulation per capita 5-10 books 
Total average annual expended for public libraries $304,689.55 
Total number of books in public libraries 726,412 
Total average annual circulation of books in public libraries 2,291,175 





ARE YOU A JUNIOR LIBRARIAN? 

If You Are: 
You can’t afford to miss our big meeting at K.L.A. It is your opportunity 
to see old members, meet new ones, and hear about what the young 
librarians are doing all over the state. 
You will want to meet us at the Junior Librarians’ breakfast, on Friday 
morning, October 15. There will be a program interesting to all young li- 
brarians, some discussion of problems common to us all,—and, of course, 
lots to eat! The price will not be high, either. Send in your reservations 
for this event to Miss Virginia Engle, Reader’s Advisor, Berea College 
Library, Berea, Ky. 

If You Are Not: 
This is your opportunity to join an enthusiastic group of young librarians 
who are working hard to help the K.L.A. in its program for the improve- 
ment of our profession. The age limit for junior librarians is 35, and it 
doesn’t cost anything to enroll. 
The best way to find out about us is to come to K.L.A. for the meeting, 
October 14-16, and see what we are doing. Come to our breakfast on 
Friday morning of the meeting, and join with us in our discussions and 
our program. You will find that the group is made up of lively, enthus- 
iastic young librarians like yourself, all anxious to meet you and to do 
anything they can to help you. 


UNUSUAL DISPLAY IN LOBBY OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Professor Otto F. Ege of the Cleveland School of Art and special lecturer 
in the school of Library Science at Western Reserve University, is owner of 
one of the largest private collections of mediaeval illuminated manuscripts in 
this country. He is generously lending to the Berea College Library during 
be meeting of the K.L.A. a fine exhibit of manuscripts and early printed 
ibles. 























THE LITERARY GUILD 
and JR. LITERARY GUILD 


Better Bindings— 
Higher Selectivity— 


And Lower Prices 


HENRY ROMMEL, 
Dist. Mgr. 


Box 304, Louisville, Ky. 


























FIRST PURCHASE 
For Elementary, High Schools 


and Libraries 
Summary of Evaluations 
Booklist, A.L.A. 
1937 Edition 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


19 vols.; 9,200 pages; 
14,000 illustrations 


DUANE L. TICE, Mgr. 
85 E. Gay, Columbus, Ohio 























The best bindery work 
at the least cost by 
THE STANDARD 
PRINTING CO., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
A certified bindery, approved by 
Joint Committee of the L.B.I. 
and the A.L.A. 


We do only Class A binding 
Special attention paid to rebind- 
ing Bibles, old volumes and the 


binding of magazines. 
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MRS. ELISABETH PECK 

One of the greatest values of these 
K.L.A. conferences is the opportu- 
nity afforded us to see, hear and con- 
verse with some of the authors whose 
books we, as librarians, are prvileged 
to put into the hands of others. The 
little lady to whom the K.L.A. will 
introduce us this year is Mrs. Elisa- 
beth Peck, author of “American 
Frontiers.” 

Born a Canadian, her family moved 
to Michigan when she was eight years 
old. While Michigan at that time was 
far from being a frontier state, there 
lingered still a touch of pioneering 
days in its social conditions and at- 
mosphere. Even during her child- 
hood she began to treasure bits of tra- 
dition, stories, scraps of verse, old say- 
ings and names, interesting facts and 
folklore. She was a born collector of 
sociological and archeological details; 
collecting Indian relics on the shore 
of Lake Michigan; ‘unconsciously 
registering the past in her sensitive 
mind, living it over in her studies and 
recreations. 

Although her formal education was 
obtained in American schools, it was 
greatly enlarged by her strong Eng- 
lish background, and by her home 
life. In this home there was keen 
family feeling, perhaps slightly fos- 
tered by the fact that they had come 
from another country and for a while 
felt a certain sense of isolation. There 
were three girls and one brother, all 
musical, playing various instruments, 
and reading aloud in the family was 
one of their joyful recreations. Her 
father held ideas concerning the re- 
ceptivity of the child mind, and at 
home added the teaching of Geometry 
and Latin while she was in the sixth 
grade in school. 

Her A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees 
were all earned and received in the 
University of Michigan. 

With this background of historical 
instinct and scholarship, it was al- 
most inevitable that in time Mrs. Peck 
should become a teacher of history. 
In 1912 she came to Berea, where, 
without interruption she has taught 
the Academy boys and girls during 
all these years their history, Ancient, 
Modern, English; taught it in such 
manner that one never hears any crit- 
icism of Mrs. Peck. Always the deep- 
est respect is voiced for her mag- 
netic personality, her great knowledge 
of history, her -alert, enthusiastic pre- 
sentation of it, and her ability to make 
her students understand the relation 


of the past to the present, and their 








connection with it all. Mrs. Peck 
loves her students and they return it 
in full measure. She has remained in 
the Academy, giving as her reason 
that many of the Academy students 
never go farther with their education 
and they should have such a know- 
ledge of history as will prepare them 
to understand their civic duties in 
life. 

Another incident in Ms. Peck’s 
career was an evident factor in the 
preparation for writing American 
Frontiers. For three years she was the 
“Kentucky Reader” for the publishers 
of the American Historical Diction- 
ary, a continuation under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago of the 
Oxford Historical Dictionary. 

In reading all possible Kentucky 
literature that she could find, she dis- 
covered words that had sprung up in 
the country under pioneer conditions, 
and also words that were used here 
with a different meaning from their 
English use, beside many other inter- 
esting variations. 

These studies helped to give her an 
insight in early American language 
and life, and help to account for the 
unusual forms of literary expression 
which have been noticed so frequently 
and favorably by her reviewers. In 
the Nashville Banner of August 15, 
Mr. Bryant says: 

“Mrs. Peck is to be congratulated 
not only for the uniqueness of her 
material, but for the style in which 
she has clothed her thoughts. . . . It is 
the logical vehicle of expression for 
the homespun period of which she 
writes. . . . The form she has chosen 
is more like rhythmic prose than 
poetry and is the legitimate form 
for this sort of material. . . . So per- 
fect is the illusion, so vivid the resur- 
rection induced by the rhythmic beat 
of the lines—like feet on a threshing 
floor—that one closes the book in a 
dream. The effect is that of waking 
from a trance woven in childhood by 
some tall tales from the lips of a 
rugged elder.” 

And the Christian Science Monitor 
of June 30 says: 

“A volume of poems, direct effect- 
ive, authentic, that will appeal to all 
who have. . . . cherished the old quilt 
patterns, the dance steps and the bal- 
lads of early times.” 


Beside the literary values there is 


an astonishing variety of appeal to 
different types of people. Nature stu- 
dents here find bird-lore, and garden 
sense; sociologists, folklore in spicy 
forms, politics and the exaggeration 





which is so conspicuous in early 
American humor. Even the psychol- 
ogist and still more the psychiatrist, 
will find food for thought, especially 
in such poems as the “Camp Meet- 
ing,” “The Shakeress,” and ‘“Misun- 
derstanding.” 

Concerning the immense variety of 
themes in this book, the Chicago Trib- 
une said: “Her themes and moods 
range as far as the pioneers themselves 
roamed.” 

It is a Kentucky audience that will 
hear Mrs. Peck read from her epic 
book, an audience that never under- 
estimates the many cultural values of 
the early days, and who will never 
ask Mrs. Peck, as did“the:clerk in her 
last poem “What old times?” 





LIBRARY BUILDINGS 

Ashland Public Library dedicated, 
December, 1936. Miss Etta Beale 
Grant, B.S. in L.S., Simmons, 1930, 
assumed her duties as librarian of Ash- 
land Public Library, September 1, 
1937. 

Franklin Public Library dedicated 
by Senator Alben Barkley June 19, 
1937. 

Branch library building Louisville, 
public library building “Danville “and 
public library building at “Paintsville 
in process of constructioh: — 

CHANGES IN LIBRARIANS 

Mr. W. J. Gibsor,"*Oniversity of 
Kentucky, 1936 is librarian at Mur- 
ray State Teachers College. 

Miss Carolyn Reading, B.S., in L.S., 
Columbia, 1933, became Reference As- 
sistant at Library Extension Division, 
Frankfort, June 7, 1937. 

Mary Elizabeth Earlé_ succeeded 


Miss Phoebe Dimmock —as librarian 
Pikeville College, 


a 











WE GIVE 
Prompt service 
Expert attention to all problems 
Regular call and delivery Service hy 


Picture covers for journals and fiction 


The WINCKLER BINDERY 
Binders for 73 years 


133 W. Central Parkway 
a { 


Cincinnati ,.~.., 














From this tower, the bells ring, by quarter 
hours, the lines of the quatrain played by the 


Westminster Chimes— 


“© Lord, this hour 

Be Thou our guide, 
That by Thy power, 
No foot shall slide.” 


a 
' 











